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INFANT SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schoois ; with a Plan for conducting 
an Infant Class. By Henry J. Howland. Published by Dorr 
& Howland, Worcester. 

This is a very useful book, in the department 
for which it is designed. It embraces a Plan of 
Instruction, which treats of the Room, the Teacher, | 
the Government, the Singing, the Library, the Ap- | 
paratus, the Visiting and order of Exercises. Then 
follow forms of Prayer, 26 Lessons in Scripture 
History, a Catechism, the answers to which con- 
sist of two lines in rhyme, and 32 Hymns. The 
following are specimens of the Scripture Lessons, 
the Catechism and the Hymns :— 

Lesson 1.—Tue Creation. 

What does the Bible say about the making of the 
world? In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

How long was God creating the world? 
days. 

Of what did he make it? 

By what did he make it? 
power. 

When finished, what did God say of it? 
said it was very good. 

What did God make on the first day? Light. 

What did he call the light? Day. 

What did he call the darkness? Night. 

What did he make on the second day?’ The 
firmament. : 

What did he callthe firmament? Heaven. 

What did he do the third day? Divided the 
land from the sea, and made the grass and trees to 
grow. 

What did he make the fourth day ? 
and moon and stars. 

What was the sun made for? 
heat by day. 

What is the use of the moon? To give light by 
night. 

What did he make the fifth day? 
fowls and fishes. 
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Of nothing. 
By the word of his 


Ile 


The sun 


To give light and 


All kinds of 





What did he make the sixth day? Cattle and 


‘ask God to do? 


creeping things, and beasts of the earth, and last 
of all, Man. 

Of what did he make man? 
ground. 

What did God do the seventh day ? 
from all his work. 

Must we rest from work onthe Sabbath? Yes; 
for the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it, and commanded us to keep it holy. 

CATECHISM.—Exziract. 
1. Who made you? 
’T was God who made my infant frame: 
"Twas God from whom my spirit came. 

2. Who takes care of you? 
God keeps me safe, and makes me well ; 
No child can all his goodness tell. 

3. What book has God given to teoch us? 
The Holy Scriptures, full of truth, 
Can guide, and cleanse, and teach our youth. 

4, Should children love God? 

O yes; the youngest child should love 
The gracious God, who dwells above. 
HYMN IL. 
Little children invited to come to Christ. 
The Lord is merciful and kind 
To children such as we ; 


He bids us all to come to him, 
And his disciples be. 

When he was in this lower world, 
Young children he did love ; 

He raised them gently in his arms, 
And blessed them from above. 
Though he has left this world of sin, 

And reigns above the sky 
The prayers of chi 


Of the dust of the 


He rested 


’ 

ildren now he'll hear, 
From his blest throne on high. 

Lord, look in mercy on our youth, 
Our many sing forgive, 

And fit us, while on earth we stay, 
With happy souls to live. 


en” 2 el 
HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS. 

Taylor’s Hymns for Infant Minds, with an Analysis to each ; 
designed to assist mothers and teachers in developing the In- 
fant Mind. By the Author of “ Lessons for infant Sabbath 
Schools,” &c. Published by Dorr & Howland, Worcester. 
The Hymns for Infant Minds admirably adapt 

evangelical truths to the wants and feelings of child- 

hood, and the Questions to this edition have been 
added to afford assistance to Mothers and Teachers 
in communicating the meaning of the Hymns. 

The following Hymn is given as a specimen : 


For Children at a Sunday School. 


Lord, may a few poor children raise, 
To thee a hymn of humble praise ! 
Tis by thy great compassion, we 
Are taught to love and worship thee. 
What wicked children we have been ! 
Alas ! how soon we learn’d to sin! 
But now we learn to read and pray, 
And not to break the Sabbath day. 
How condescending Gop must be, 
To love such little ones as we! 
He saw our sin with angry frown, 
And yet he look’d with pity down. 
O, if we should again begin, 
To grieve our Gop, and urn to sin, 
And let our guilty passions loose, 
We then should be without excuse. 
Remember, LorpD, we are but dust, 
Tis to thy grace alone we trust ; 
Do thou instruct and guide us still, 
That we may ne’er forget thy will. 
ANALYSIS. 
1. What are you? What do you wish to raise to God ? What 
are you taught? By what? 


2. What have you been 2 What did you soon learn? What | 


do you now Jearn t What else 7 

3. What is God? Whom does he love? 
your sin? Yet with what did he look down ? 

4, What may you again begin to do? And what? 
what loose? How should you then be ? 

5. What are you? To what do you trust? 
Why? 


How did he see 


And let 





What do you | 
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| From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE PRISONERS SET FREE. 
| “That was a dreadful looking place where the 
| poor man was locked up, was’nt it?” said Henry Els- 
; worth to his little sisters one morning as he sat with 
them at breakfast—for they had all been out the 
| afternoon before, on a walk with Mary the nursery 
/maid ; and she had obtained leave of her mistress 
| to call on her return and see her father, an honest 
| but unfortunate man, who had been for sometime 
| confined for debt within the cold, dismal walls of a 
| prison, 
| ** Yes,” answered Georgiana, “it was a very sad 
| place; and I felt as if I could weep, to see him 
{look so sorrowful, and not be able to move a step 
; farther than that great, heavy iron door, with his 
| daughter, when she was coming away—and then 
| he was so pale—and had to keep in that gloomy 
jroom where the sun does’nt come in to brighten 
it, as it does ours! O! I thought I would freely 
give dllthe money that I have slipped into my 
| savings'-box, if it were only enough to pay them to 
ilet him out. J wonder how Mary can ever sing to 
| us, and tell stories, and look cheerful, as she does 
, sometimes, and keep about her work so steadily !”” 
{ ‘ But, Mary is'nt always cheerful,” said Lucy, 
| “for I have seen her, when she sat sewing in her 
| own chamber, where she thought nobody minded 
| her, sob and cry as if her heart would break. And 
;once I made out to ask her what was the matter, 
though IT could hardly speak, it grieved me so to 
see Mary, who is so kind to us, seem in trouble, 
land I not be able to relieve her. But, just as I 
| thought she was going to tell me, ma’ rang the bell 
|to call Mary down, and she dipped her hand into 
the bason, and putting some cold water on her 
| eyes, wiped up her face and ran below as nimbly 
| as if nothing was on her mind but her work. But 
| now I know what made her look so sad and weep— 
| she was thinking of her father. If pa’ was shut up 
| in such a place, I’m sure I could not sing, or play, 
or feel able to work, as Mary does—and I should 
weep all the time. But ] hope that neither ’pa, 
| nor you, when you grow up to be a man, will ever 
| have to sleep on straw, in a prison !” 
“You said, Georgiana,” replied Henry, “that 
you wished your money could get Mr. Allen out 
of jail—-but perhaps he has done some crime ; and 
in that case, you know, ma’ told us the other day 
that neither the keeper, nor any one else, could Jet 
a prisoner out for money ; that criminals were con- 
| fined, and often exeguted; not because any body 
; wanted pagefor what they had done, but as a pun- 
‘ishment for breaking the laws, and to deter others 
{ from doing wrong, and making themselves and their 
| friends miserable by their vices.’’ 
} ‘Oh! no,” cried Georgiana, raising her voice, 
| and dropping her spoon, ‘* Mr. Allen has done no 
such thing asacrime, Henry. Mary told us all 
about it when we went to bed. She said that when 
she was little, as we are, she had every thing she 
‘ wanted, just as we do; but her father was unfortu- 
'nate. He lost his ships at sea, and was deceived 
{and defrauded by bad men on shore: and those of 
|whom he had purchased goods or hired money, 
grew impatient for their pay, and finally took away 
| all her father had ; house, furniture and everything ; 
and though her mother was then so sick, that she 
, did not live ‘but a little while afterwards, of what 
| the doctor called consumption, (but Mary says many 
others said it was the heart-breaking) yet they 
| did’nt mind this ; they turned them all out of house 
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| and heme; Mary had to get a place for her youngest 
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s 
sister in the Female Asylum; and a place for an| dearly it was purchased by those patriotic men,| sound died upon the ear; and green fields clothed ge 
older one to live out to wait upon a lady, and her| whom you so often hear spoken of by the name of| in their verdure, and perfuming the air with their bu 
brother, that I suppose she loved as well as we do|‘ Revolutionary Soldiers,’ (all of- whom, that are | fragrance, presented themselves to our view. The 
you, Henry, had to go to sea as acabin boy, among | now living, are old and gray-headed, like your | works of nature, and of art appeared on every side _ 
those great roaring waves that swallowed up their | grand-pa’, who is one of them,) that you will be able | with their enchanting beauties. New objects con- = 
father’s vessels; and Mary does not know but he|to understand the inconsistency and injustice of| tinually attracted our attention, and their number- C 
will be fost just asthey were. But the worst of all | keeping slaves in a free country, like ours; and I | less forms and aspects furnished ample subjects for 
was, they put poor Mr. Allen in jail, as if they} sincerely hope that the efforts which a few good | contemplation. 
thought he had lost his property on purpose, or|and philanthropic men are now making, willby| But there was one which I shall attempt to de- | 
could earn anything, or get his ships up out of the | that time have done something to better the condi-| scribe, which presented to my mind many tender ba 
sea, to pay thein, by staying there! tion of those unfortunate people.” Here Mrs.|recollections.—While continuing our progress, at 

“ Henry, I guess it was such things as these that | Elsworth ceased speaking ; for she discovered her | agreeably interested in observing the variety of ob- > 
ma’ thought of, last winter, when you had’nt quite | little listeners all on tiptoe to be off. It was evi-| jects scattered in our pathway, an elegant mansion | 
money enough to buy your skates, and wanted to|dent they were thinking more about liberating | attracted our attention. = 
borrow ninepence of Lucy to make it out. You| Bonny, the redbreast, and the yellow-bird, than all| 1 immediately recognized it as one which for- be 
know ma’ said she did’nt like the principle of get-| the blacks in the Southern States. Away they flew} merly belonged to a much loved friend. Situated on 
ting in debt, by borrowing money to purchase what | to the cages, where, as the door of each sprung | in a beautiful plain, it presents to an approaching pee 
we had better do without, than owe for it. For it| open, a little voice was heard with the following | traveller a delightful appearance. 1 could not how- ha 
was just like any other wrong indulgence—it might | words to its own childish notes. ever view it, without struggling with many painful pn 
bezin:in-a very small way, and lead on till itmight | Henry. « Adieu, little squirrel ! go where you please, sensations. It was no longer the residence of its pe 
end in great trouble to ourselves and others; as af only will have the thought, former owner. Reverse of fortune,shad almost pre 
nobody wants to lend their money and lose it,though P.. po dags.4 y yon climb up, the trees, instantaneously reduced to poverty, one who but a 
. . . again caug um: . . po 
it may be by misfortune ; and nobody wants to be Lucy. « Now little yellow-bird take to your wing ; short period before, was surrounded not only with [ 
shut up in prison, either.” But you must not go far away ! , the elegancies, but the luxuries of life. —His beloved = 

“* But don’t you hope something will happen to Come to the tree in the garden, and sing wife unaccustomed to sorrow, soon sickened and oO 
Jet Mary’s father out of jail? You know we heard Sa ane ee =" ; died. Thus added to the attending ills of poverty ; : 
pa’ read the papers last winter, where they told) [*78¢- «Go» i teedeaeadlt ae his children were motherless ; deprived in early = 
about the people being engaged in making ‘ laws But be a — sonia dade your red breast, life, when most needed, of her who had so often of 
for the relief of poor debtors.’ Was’nt it such cases And bright, little hazel eye !”” directed their youthful minds to God, and led a 
as Mr. Allen’sthey meant? I’m sureI should not| It was not long after this scene, so joyful to the | them in the path of virtue. . 
want to be a debtor to anybody, if it gives men liberator and the liberated, before the children were| | With emotions better conceived, than described, ch 
with bad hearts such power over one, that they can | on their way to school, where, to all their little} they left the home of their youth; the scenes of oa 
take away: your liberty, and”—Here our little group | play-mates that they met, they stated what had | their early days; and the noble mansion, was soon par 

® were interrnpted in their colloquy, by Mrs. Els-| happened; and told them if they had any animal | filled with other inmates. th 
werth, who hearing their tongues going much| shut up and deprived of liberty, they mightdepend| While contemplating these events, still fresh in bl 
faster than their spoons, but without knowing the| on it, that if they would only let it go free, they|my memory, 1 was only consoled by the reflection, oa 
subject of their discussion, called to them from an| would experience more real satisfaction when it| that every event of time, is ordered by our Heaven- b 
adjoining room: “Come, children! I fear by your| turned round to thank them for its liberty, and to|ly Father; and that he knoweth what is best for i 
sitting so long over your own breakfast, you have | look its farewell to the prison, than all they had | his creatures. We are merely pilgrims and stran- = 
forgotten that your birds & squirrel have had none.” | had during its captivity. gers on the earth; travelling to another state of ex- a 

“ Poor little things! so we did,” said Henry ;| But the best of the story is yet to come. It was|istence. Absorbed by these meditations, in which th 
“and there they are, shut up so close, they cannot| not many days after the cages were put away in the | my friend, as well as myself was engaged, a silence ‘aa 
go out to get anything for themselves to eat.” garret, as useless things, that Mary having been| of some minutes ensued. But the lateness of the ts 

“ Henry,” said Lucy, who had been, for a few| out to see her father, came smiling home, with a| hour reminded us that our walk could not be pro- a 
minutes, looking very thoughtful, ‘ don’t you think | light step, and a face as bright as if she had never |!onged. We returned to the city just as the sun i 
the birds and the squirrel would like to be free, as| had to cool her eyes with the water in the basin; | was sinking beneath the horizon. I was not only Be: 

well-as Mr. Allen? You know how the otlier 1ob-| and told Mrs. Elsworth that this was the happiest | pleased, but instructed by the excursion of the day ; 7 
bins and yellow-birds are flying about in the sweet | day of all her life—for her father was going to be | and the words of the wise man were deeply impres- : 
open air, on this fine May morning, and singing | liberated ! sed on my mind. ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
their songs so merrily—and I suppose the squirrels} | News had just been received of the recovery of th 
in. the fields and wall are jumping and running | some foreign claims, in which Mr, Allen had a large RELIGION. at 
about wherever they please—and have all got their| share, for property that had been captured ; and | =————=——————————— “ 
own breakfasts long ago. which had in part been the cause of his present THE PRAYING SAILOR BOY. ke 

“* Now, you know what mammasaid about begin-| sufferings; though the disasters by storms at sea; In a dreadful gale of wind, some years ago, there lo 
ning with little bad deeds,—that the habit some-| had completed, for a while, his ruin. A benevo-| was a ship whose master was in the habit of attend- 1 
times increased till it amounted to great crimes,— | lent friend of Mr. Allen, wishing to see him set at} ing the Bethel meetings on the river Thames, and e 
and you know that she said we might act upon the | freedom without waiting for the actual possession | whose vessel was always open for these social ex-. hi 
same rule in good things,—and have a habit of| of the property soon to come, had stepped forward |ercises. The gale was so severe, and the ship so sn 
doing right, as easily as wrong. and rendered himself sponsor for the debtor, and | much injured by it, that she became almosta wreck, hi 

* Well, suppose you should begin by letting your | they were now adjusting things for an immediate | and quite ungovernable ; the master gave up all for fe 
dear little squirrel have his liberty ; and Georgiana| liberation, which was the cause of Mary’s joy.| lost, as every human effort seemed in vain, and - 
and I by opening the bird-cages ?” **O how often,” said she, “‘ has my dear parent | nothing but a watery grave awaited them. There ia 

“Why, Lucy,” replied her brother, “I did not|cautioned me against distrusting the justice and | were two little boys in this vessel; one cried very = 
keep my little Bonny because I was angry with him, | kindness of the dealings of the Creator towards his| much and said he should be drowned; the other 

but because I loved him, and took so mi pleasure | creatures ; and assured me that al) things might | said, “ Don’t cry, Jack, I am not afraid—it is now 

im seeing him prick up his ears and shell his nut, | fail but the love of God! Had I kept those pre-| eight o'clock, and they are praying foruson board © os 

and caper about so prettily ; and he looks on me | cepts ever alive in my heart, it would have saved | some ship in the Thames: you know they always t w 

so mild and pleasant with his little bright eyes as| me, as it has my father, many an anxious hour.| pray for us when we are at sea.” The captain ra 
ifhe thanked me for all Ido for him. But then| It is God alone who has thrown open the prison- heard the remark, it seemed to invigorate him ; he e ai 

Pm willing to let him out, if you will the birds.” | door, and given liberty to him that was bownd!|and all hands used every exertion, and it pleased al 

** Come,” said Georgiana, “let's go and see what | And never, as long as I live, will I cease to praise | God to abate the severity of the gale, and in thirty- | 
Ma’ says about it!” ‘Then off they ran to make| Him!” H. F. G. Newburyport. | eight hours afterwards, they were safe moored in 














their intentions known to their mother, who told —— 
them she was glad to find their long delay over the MORALITY. 
breakfast table had produced so good a resolution; | soa RRR ee Tia ae eie ee Se | 
for that every living thing loved its liberty; that’ : For the Youth’s Companion. | 
though their little captives could not speak, to make | THE WORLD UNCERTAIN. | 


‘mene 


|the river, when they hoisted the signal flag for ‘ pe 
\prayer, and had a meeting for praise and thanks- 

oe ~~~ | giving for their great deliverance. A friend who ( 

was on board at the time, and spoke to the lads, 


said tothe one who made the above remark, ‘‘ Was | 





the feelings of their hearts known, she had nodoubt| ¢ very sultry aficrnoon, while seated in my | it you, Dick, that cried during the gale, and was | tl 
they had longed for freedom as much as the poor | 0m, engaged with my books, the street bell rang, | afraid of being drowned ?” ‘No, it was Jack; I _ I 
Africans do, who -have to live and die in bondage | 214 in afew moments, I was informed that a friend | was not afraid ; don’t you always pray for our ship v 
to white men, that on the return of every fourth of #44 called to invite me to a walk. in London?” “Yes; and didn’t you pray?” in 
July, make such a joyful festivity of it, by celebra-/__ Having been confined in school for several hours, |« yes; J did.” ‘ And what did you say, my lad ?” b 








ting it as the birth day of American Iidépendence. I most readily accepted the invitation. We ac- 
* Bat F hope, my children,” continued Mrs. Els. | cordingly set out, directing our course through the 
worth, “by the time you are grown up, so as to| Principal street of the city, where all was hurry 
understand what the value of liberty is, and how ®d bustle. After walking some distance, the 


“‘ T said, ‘Oh Lord, save my master ! Oh Lord, save 
the ship! Let Daniel’s God save the ship!” 
“T trust you always pray.” ‘“‘ Yes, ever since the 
prayer meeting was held on board our ship; I never 
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get into my hammock without having first prayed ; 
but Jack won’t, although J tell him he must.” 
Sailor’s Magazine. 

















HISTORY. 


CARAVAN RUSHING, BY NIGHT, TO A DEEP AND 
RAPID RIVER. 

The annexed is a sketch, from Buckingham, of 
a scene witnessed in the East, of which the inhab- 
atants of this well watered country form very inade- 
quate conceptions. He says: 

“It was near midnight when we reached a 
marshy ground, in which a clear stream was flow- 
ing along through beds of tall and thick rushes; 
but so hidden by these, that the noise of its flow 
was heard long before the stream itself could be 
seen. From the length of the march, and the ex- 
hausting heat of the atmosphere, even at night, the 
horses were exceedingly thirsty.—Their impatient 
restlessness, evinced by their tramping, neighing, 
and eager impatience to rush all to one particular 
point, gave us, indeed, the first indications of our 
approach to water, which was preceptible to their 
stronger scent, long before it was even heard by us. 
On reaching the brink of this stream, for which 
purpose we had been forcibly turned aside, by the 
ungovernable fury of the animais, to the southward 
of our route, the banks were found to be so high 
above the surface of the water, that the horses could 
not reach it to drink. Some, more impatient than 
the rest, plunged themselves and their riders at 
once into the current, and, after being ted swim- 
ming toa less elevated part of the bank, over which 
they could mount, were extricated with considera- 
ble difficulty ; while two of the horses of the cara- 








— at any other time. After searching amongst 
|the leaves for some time, she at last found them, 
| hiding their gentle heads beneath some more showy 
|plants. As she put them into her bosom, she 
| thought of the little verse her mother had given-her 
| to learn :— 

Sweet violet! let me ever be 

A modest, timid flower, like thee : 

Let virtue crown my lowly head, 

And round my brow its fragrance shed. 

By the time Anna reached her rose bush, she had 
collected quite a nosegay of woodbine, myrtle, 
acacia, and white jessamine flowers ; and she only 
wanted one more to make it complete—that was her 
moss rose. But, unfortunately, it was yet a bud. 
This was a severe disappointment ; however, Anna 
| was not angry: she knew that being displeased 
{would not make it open any sooner. She looked 
very sorry, but said to herself, ‘‘ Well, I must have 
patience, | suppose ; but I did not know moss roses 
were so long opening.—To-morrow .I can surely 
give itto mamma.” : 

She then ran out of the garden, and finding her 
beautiful dog and little white kitten very glad to see 
her, played with them till near breakfast time, 
when her mother appeared coming out on the 
piazza. In amoment, Anna ran to her, and led 
her into the garden, describing, as she went along, 
the beautiful appearance of things when she first 
came out. When they came to the moss rose bush 
—‘‘ Now, dear mamma,” said Anna, ‘ just see, my 
rose bud has not blown yet, and I wanted to give it 
to you this morning.” ‘* Thank you, my love,” 
said her mother, “ but I fear you cannot give it to 
me for many mornings yet. Itis now like you, 
Anna, very young, and timidly covered up in its 


van, which were more heavily laden than the others, | enclosure of moss: you can scarcely discover what 


by carrying the baggage as well as the person of 
their riders, were drowned. The stream was nar- 


it will be, for there is but one little spot of red to be 
seen. It will require many refreshing dews, and 
many days of warm sunshine to bring it to perfec- 





row, but deep, and hada soft muddy bottom, in 
which another of the horses became so fastly stuck, 
that he was suffocated in afew minutes. The 
camels marched patiently along the edge of the 
bank, as well as those persons of the caravan who 
were provided with skins and other vesse!s contain- 
ing small supplies of water ; but the horses could 
not, by all the power of their riders, be kept from 


the stream, any more than the crowd of thirsty | 


pilgrims, who, many of them having no small ves- 
sels to dip up the water from the brook, followed 
the example of the impatient horses, and plunged 
at once into the current. For myself I experien- 
ced more difficulty than I can well describe, in 
keeping my own horse from bréaking down the 
loose earth of the bank on which he stood, and 
plunging in with the others; it being as much as 
all my strength of arm could accomplish, to keep 
him back from the brink, while he tramped, and 
snorted, and neighed, and reared himself erect on 
his hinder legs, to express the intensity of his suf- 
fering from thirst.” 





THE NURSERY. 








THE MOSS ROSE. 


Ona bright, cool morning in summer, little Anna 
rose earlier than usual, being very anxious to see 
whether her moss rose-bud had yet blown. She 
ran lightly down stairs, threw open the hall door, 
and was in the garden ina moment. But Anna 
almost forgot her rose, for the garden looked so 
beautiful, so sparkling, that her attention was quite 
arrested. Every bed of flowers appeared as if it 
was covered with diamonds; and the gentle rays 
of the sun, which had just risen, playing down upon 
the dew-drops from the tops of the trees, gave the 
whole ground a dazzling appearance. ‘The robin 
and blue-bird were flying from bush to bush, singing 
their cheerful welcome to the returning day ; the 
lambs in the adjoining fields were frisking about 
very happily, and the quiet cows were slowly wind- 
ing down the opposite hill, on their way home to 
be milked. 

_ As Anna passed on, she was stopped by the de- 
licious fragrance of the violets, which are so much 
sweeter in the morning, when the dew is on them, 


{ it. 





| you will be. 
gentle dews of the Holy Spirit, and the warm 





tion, and even when blown, its greatest ornament 
will be the simple-mantle of moss it will have around 
Now, my daughter, you are my little moss rose 
bud: your parent stem still supports you; and but 
little of your character yet appears to tell me what 
But it is my earnest prayer, that the 


beams of the ‘ Sun of Right , may d d 
upon your heart, and cause your youth to expand 
into virtuous and honorable womanhood, Even 

n, my love, remember, that however amiable or 
intelligent you may be, unfeigned humility, like the 
moss on this rose, will clothe your character with 
double loveliness.” 

Anna kissed her dear mother very affectionately, 
and felt that her rose bud was dearer to her than 
ever, for having been the occasion of such kind and 
instructive remarks. Ina few days, she had the 
pleasure of carrying the full blown rose, the em- 
blem of her future self, and placing it in her 
mother’s bosom. Children’s Magazine. 
| THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 














| PRAY FOR YOUR TEACHERS, 

| ‘Whenever I pray, I always think of you,” said 
| a, Sabbath school scholar to his teacher.—How very 
much encouraged the teacher of this child must 
have been, in laboring for the good of his soul, by 
knowing that he was remembered in his prayers. 
I have thought a great many times that, if I knew 
I was prayed for by my dear scholars, I should be 
greatly encouraged in my labors for their benefit. 
But I fear that some children do not think half so 
much about their teachers as their teachers think 
about them. I fear that, when they pray, they pray 
only for themselves. But I want you, dear child- 
'ren, to remember your teachers in your daily pray- 
ers. And then how happy it would make usto 
think, that while the teacher is praying for the 
scholar, the scholar is also praying for his teacher. 

Sabbath School Instructer. 








eA 
DON’T BE ABSENT. 
“ Whenever it rains a little, my teacher is absent, 
and on some days too, when it don’t rain,” said a 
Sabbath school scholar, whom.I met in the street, 




















and questioned about his Sabbath School—‘‘ And 
I don’t like to have him absent, for I have some 
one to hear me recite, who, if I don’t repeat just so 
fast, tells me the words. But if I was not hurried, 
I could say it all without missing. Now I don't 
like this.’ Whocan blame thelittle boy? NotI. 
It is a fact, that children will repeat their lessons 
more correctly to one who has been accustomed to 
hear them recite, than toa stranger. And when a 
child has his lesson well committed, it is unjust to 
tell him half the words, and make him hurry 
through it, without speaking them distinctly. Let 
a teacher be absent every unpleasant Sabbath, and 
his children will soon dislike to attend scheol, and 
it will be a difficult task for their parents to per- 
suade them to it their | during the week. 
And children as well as teachers should be con- - 
stant and punctual at school. Little friends, you 
know not with what feelings your teacher enters the 
school, when he finds you absent. If you have ever 
unnecessarily absented yourselves, resolve to do so 
no more. ib. 





—-—e— 
A FACT. 

A friend of mine, who for some time past has 
been in the habit of visiting, on the Sabbath, the 
different neighborhoods lying in the vicinity of 
Rochester, for the purpose of promoting Sabbath 
Schools, was last Sabbath met by a little boy, about 
six years old, on his way to a Sabbath school in 
this village. The boy was thinly clad; his shoes 
so poor and large, that it was with difficulty he could 
keep them on his feet. In this plight, the little hero 
was making his way through snow up to his knees, 
while the northern blast spoke aloud the terrors of 
winter. And when told of the difficulties and dan- 
gers of his pilgrimage and that he had better turn 
about, he utterly refused ; and when offered money 
he still refused—at length, my friend, thinking that 
nothing short of a miracle could save him, if he 
persisted, took the little fellow by force to the next 
neighbor. Sabbath School Teacher, where is your 
zeal? Rochester Observer. 








EDITORIAL. 


LETTER TO A PUPIL. 


The following is a copy of a real letter, addressed by a Teacher 
to some of his Pupils. 








———, Marcu 18, 1830. 
To my Pupil, who hopes that her heart is renewed. 


My very dear friend,—The hope that I cannot 
but cherish, that you have sincerely and finally 
renounced the world, and chosen the Saviour as 
your portion, gives me greater pleasure than I can 
easily describe. I see, however, that the path be- 
fore you is beset with dangers; and cannot resist 
my strong desire of writing to you a few lines, which 
I hope, and pray, God may bless as a means of 
guiding your footsteps in the new path which I 
trust you are now pursuing. 

You must not then be too confident at present, that 
your heart is changed. You may hope, and even 
almost believe that it is, but you cannot yet be strong- 
ly assured. It might be supposed that such a sim- 
ple question as ‘“‘ Do I love my God and Saviour,” 
could be answered by every heart, with unerring 
certainty ; but too many melancholy incidents have 
proved the contrary. You will soon be convinced 
(if you are indeed a child of God,) of the danger 
of being deceived ; for you will daily find new 
proofs of the deceitfulness of your heart, and will 
thus be led to distrust its declarations, Z'ime only 
will show whether you are a Christian: One day, 
a year hence, will afford stronger evidence on one 





side or the other, than the whole month which is 
now before you. In the mean time, ‘ Walk hum- 
bly and softly before God.” Make it your great 
object to ‘ Grow in grace.” 

Your chief duty is at present, between your own 
heart and God. You ought indeed to be deeply 
interested for others, and to be always ready to im- 
prove every offered opportunity to do them good ; 
—but you must remember this is a dangerous field : 





—full.of temptations, and snares. While your 
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heart is alone with God, and you are watching 
over al! its movements,—striving to detect its de- 
ceit,—to sofien its obstinacy, (which you will still 
find clinging to it) you are comparitively safe. 
Rut the moment you begin toact upon others there 
isdanger. You must not however neglect the great 
Opportunities to do good to others ;—but while you 
do this, be doubly watchful, and remember that you 
must consider it for a great while to come, your 
most important business (and if you are truly re- 
newed it will be a most delightful one) to employ 
all the means for bringing your own heart under 
the more full and uninterrupted control of the 
principles of piety. 

While you watch over the heart you must not neg- 
lect the conduct. Christianity is love to man as 
well as to God. If you study the Bible, and en- 
deavor to obey its injunctions, you will soon become 
more dutifulas a child,—obeying with alacrity every 
filial duty,—more affectionate as a sister and more 
kind, and amiable as a school-mate. Let others see 
that piety not only makes you cheerful, and happy 
yourself, but diffuses enjoyment all around you. 

Place all your confidence not in yourself, but in 
God. You now perhaps feel absolutely determined 
to live for eternity, and that you will never again 
neglect God; but the probability is, that, before 
many months, unless you guard against it very 
carefully, you will gradually lose sight of your own 
inability, and feel Jess strongly your need of divine 
aid. I hope, and pray, that God will keep you from 
these dangers, and carry you safely through the 
path you, as I hope, are now commencing. Your 
pleasure, and happiness and safety, depend on the 
confidence you feel in your Guide. If you go un- 
der the Saviour's protection, you will find your path 
pleasant though difficult ; but if you should neglect 
his guidance, and thus cempel him to leave you to 
walk alone, it will be sad and sorrowful, both in its 
progress and termination. 

I am very affectionately, and sincerely, 

YOUR TEACHER. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
HEAVEN. 

**Our Teacher has been telling us all about 
heaven to-day, mamma,” said Lucy to her mother, 
on Sunday evening, 

She had been sitting by the window and gazing 
long and intently on the beautiful western sky, 
where the sun “was just setting. Her mother had 
seen an air of thoughtfulness in her countenance, 
and had not interrupted her as she sat thus intent 
upon the beautiful scene before her. 

“Tam pleased, Lucy, that you think of what 
your teacher says after you have left the school, 
and do not immediately forget what she is so kind 
as to say to you every Sunday,” said her mother. 
“Tam sometimes afraid that some of the scholars 
think of something else as soon as they are out of 
_school. Perhaps of their plays or their dress, in- 
stead of thinking of and talking about the instruc- 
tions they have heard.” 

** Sometimes J have done so, mamma, but this 
evening, looking out at this beautiful sky, made me 
think of what my teacher said tous. She spoke 
about the death of the pious, and their happiness 
in heaven when they are dead. And she asked us 
if we had never looked at the sun when it was set- 
‘ting in the west and seen whata glory it shed upon 
all around it, and how sweetly every thing looked ; 
and, O I can never forget it, it was so true, she said 
that she did not ragret, or feel sorry that it was 

gone, its setting wassoglorious. Just so, she said, 
it was when the pious,—good children as well as 
good men and’ good women died. When they 
lie upon the bed of death, and all their friends are 
standing round and looking at them for the last 
time, they see how sweetly they can trust them- 
selves in the arms of their Saviour.” 

“Well, my dear, lam very glad that you have 
so well remembered what you have heard, it is in- 
deed interesting to contemplate the death of the 
righteous.” 

“QO! T have not told you near all yet, mamma. 


made me love her very much, and then seeing the 
sun set this evening, just such a one as she spoke | 


There the sun is gone now, and so she said when | 
the Christian was dead, his death was so interest- 
ing that we could hardly regret that he was gone, 


enjoy the company of God and the Saviour.” 
Here Lucy paused, but she seemed still to be 
thinking of the subject very seriously. After a 
short time her mother spoke to her again. 

“* You said, Lucy, your teacher had been telling 
you about heaven to-day.” 

‘** Yes mamma, she told us how happy the Christ- 
ian would be, how happy we little children should 
be there, when we were dead, if we loved the Saviour 
while we live, and if we loved his holy word and to 
pray to him andto serve him. She told us that we 
should live with Jesus, and should be made holy and 
never sin any more, and there would be nothing to 
make usunhappy. And we told her we should like 
to be holy and live with Jesus when we die.” 
“And did she tell you how you might become 
holy, Lucy ?” 

“Yes, she said we must study his Bible, and 
pray to Jesus to make us so, and he would send his 
spirit into our hearts to make us love him and to 
make us good and holy.” 

“Well Lucy, I hope you will always remember 
this, and often think of it, to do as she has told you. 
But you must retire to sleep now, and before you 
lay your head on your pillow, I hope you will re- 
member to thank your heavenly Father that you 
have so good and kind an instructer, and pray for 
those blessings which she has told you that you 
need. Good night.” 

And I hope all children who have been reading 
this, will remember that they have need of the same 
blessings, and that they will, as Lucy H has 
done, remember the instructions of their Sunday 
School teacher, and practice what she instructs 
them to do. WwW. 

me 











MISCELLANY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 

Where would you live ?—‘ Mother,” said little 
Harriet the other day, ‘‘I should not like to live 
always in this world.” Why not? asked her mother. 
“ Because,” replied she, ‘“‘ this is such a wicked 
world; but in Heaven: nobody is wicked, but every 
one loves God, and are all so happy in praising 
him.” Her Mother asked her if she expected to go 
to Heaven when she died, ‘Oh yes,” said she, ** I 
know I shall, for I feel that I love God, and that 
God loves me, and has forgiven my sins,and the 
Bible says they that love God, shall inherit ever- 
lasting life, which you told me meant being forever 
happy.” 

My dear young readers ;. how is it with you? Do 
you wish to live always in this world? Or had you 
not rather love God and go to live with Christ in 
Heaven? C. M. E. 


' —- ee 

The praying little girl.—A \ittle gir) in London, 
about four years of age, was one day playing with 
her companions. Taking them by the hand she 
led them to a shed in the yard, and asked them all 
to kneel down, as she was going to pray to God Al- 
mighty; ‘* but don’t you tell my mamma,” said she, 
‘*for she never prays, and would beat me if she 
knew that I do.” 

Instead of keeping the secret, one of her play- 
mates went directly and told this little girl’s mother, 
who was very much struck, but for the present took 
no notice. Some time after, on her going in doors, 
her mother asked her what she had been doing in 
the yard; she tried to avoid giving a direct answer. 
The question being repeated, the answer was the 
same ; when her mother, however, promised not to 
be angry with her, and pressed the inquiry by very 
kind words, she said, “‘ I have been praying to God 
Almighty.” ‘ But why do you pray to him?” 
‘* Because I know he hears me, and I love to pray 





She spoke to us so kindly and so solemnly that it 





to him.” ‘* But how do you know he hears you ?” 


This was a difficult question, indeed, but mark her 


ory —— 


reply ; putting her little hand to her heart, she said, 
‘*Oh I know he does, because there is something 


about, it ma‘es me remember all she said about it. | here that tells me he does.” ‘This language piereed 


her mother’s heart, who was a stranger to prayer 
herself, and she wept bitterly. 
Let good children, therefore, do as this little 


when we knew too that he had gone to heaven to | girl did, bow their knees before God Almighty ; 


and however short and feeble their little prayers, 
they may be sure he hears them, if they are offered 
in earnest, for he says, ‘ { love them that love me; 
and they that seek me early shall find me.” 
Sunday School Herald. 


ee 

A Father’s Dream.—** On January Jast,” said a 
pious father in writing to his friends, ‘* 1 dreamed 
that the day of judgment was come. I saw the 
Judge on his great white throne, and all nations 
were gathered before him. My wife and I were on 
the right hand, but I could not see my children. 
I said I cannot bear this : I must go and seek them. 
I went tothe left hand of the Judge, and there 
found them all standing in the utmost despair. As 
soon as they saw me, they caught hold of me and 
cried, ‘Oh! father, we will never part.’’ I said, 
‘* my dear children, I am come to try if possible, to 
get you out of this awful situation.” So I took them 
all with me, but when we came near the Judge, I 
thought he cast an angry look and said, ‘‘ What do 
thy children with thee now? they would not take 
thy warning when on earth, and they shall not share 
with thee the crown in heaven: depart ye cursed ?” 
At these words I awoke, bathed in tears. Awhile 
after this, as we were all sitting together on a Sab- 
bath evening, I related tothem my dream. No 
sooner had I begun than first one, and then another, 
yea, all of them burst into tears, and God fastened 
conviction on their hearts. Five of them are re- 
joicing in God their Saviour; and I believe, the 
Lord is at work with the other two, so that I doubt 
not he will give them also to my prayer.” 

—fr- 


AXIOMS. 

Disobedient children, if preserved from the gal- 
lows, are reserved for the rack, to be tortured by 
their own posterity. One complaining, that never 
father had so undutiful a child as he had,—Yes, 
said his son, with less grace than truth, my grand- 
father had. Faller. 


—~—_— 

However il] men may treat us, we should never 
give them a handle to say that we misbehaved our- 
selves. Were I to meet my most bitter adversary, 
and know that he was come with the most mali- 
cious intentions, I should endeavor to keep so on 
my guard, that he could not lay his finger, with 
truth, on any paitof my conduct. 


rae Ee. 











POETRY. 








THE LOST BRIDE. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Beneath the Indian waters, 
Where rocks of coral sleep, 
One of the West’s bright daughters 
Is gone down to tie deep. 
For isles beyond the billow 
She sailed in bridal glee, 
And now she makes her pillow 
In cold caves of the sea. 


The couch where she reposes 
Is many a monster’s lair ; 
And, for wreaths of summer roses, 
The sea-weed wraps her hair ! 
Bright coral rocks are round her, 
And where she sleeps are pearls ; 
But her mother if she fouud her, 
Would not know her raven curls. 
Now other ships glide over, 
Where one as strong went down, 
Bearing many a youthful rover, 
Who feared no tempest’s frown ; 
With gold and glad hearts laden, 
A thousand barks may be, 
Yet bear no brighter maiden 
Than the one deep in the sea! 








“H. B. W.’s” exhortation to his Sabbath school 
pupils, would have more effect in simple prose: 

The Poetry of‘ A-e,’ tho’ the sentiments are good, 

has not poetic merit sufficient for the public eye. 
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